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1882. Westcott & Hort (Schaff), Gr.-Eng. New York, Harpers, 16. 



Without Date ; and not enumerated in the foregoing. 

(Greenfield.) Polymicrian, Engles. Philadelphia, Theo. Bliss, 32. 

The same. Philadelphia, Peck & Bliss, 32. 

The same. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 32. 

Robinson's Hahn. New York, Leavitt & Allen, 12. 

(Knapp, 4th ed.) Patton. New York, Riker, 4. 

(Scholz.) Critical Gr.-Eng. New York, Wiley, 16. 

The same. Philadelphia, Lippincott, 16. 

[The same. London, Bagster ; New York, Wiley, 16.] 

[The same. London, Bagster ; Philadelphia, Lippincott, 16.] 

[Greenfield, Polymicrian. London Bagster ; New York, Wiley, 32. 

[The same. London, Bagster ; Philadelphia, Lippincott, 32.] 



With regard to the sources of information upon which the fore- 
going statements rest, they are almost entirely from personal inspec- 
tion of the books themselves. The chief exception is in the case 
of Ellicott's Epistles and Gardiner's Harmony, wherein I have 
chiefly, but not entirely, depended upon information obtained di- 
rectly from the publisher. A very few others, scarcely half a dozen 
in all, rest upon personal information by letter from well known 
Biblical scholars. A pretty full set of specimens are in my own 
possession. The works of bibliographers and catalogue compilers 
have been of no little help in personal search ; but I have not relied 
on their unverified statements. 



II. — Alien Intrusion between Article and Noun in Greek. 
By AUGUSTUS C. MERRIAM, 

PROFESSOR IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

In most languages possessing a definite article it appears 
to be a very general law that nothing shall be inserted between 
the article and its noun except such words or phrases as are 
attributive to the noun. So strictly in fact does this obtain 
that it may be regarded as a law founded in the very nature 
of simple and unaffected language, while any violation is either 
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poetic, or due to poetic influence in a highly rhetorical and 
elevated style. The order of words in Cicero and Livy is so 
artificial, and bears so many resemblances to the Greek, that 
if the Latin had ever possessed an article we might expect to 
find alien elements intruded into the attributive position. But 
in the Romance Languages, which have flowed from the Latin 
and have developed the article, no such intrusion is admitted ; 
a fact which may be placed among the many other evidences 
that these modern languages sprang from the simple folk- 
Latin, instead of the artificial and stately prose of the Au- 
gustan Era. So it is, also, with the Modern Greek vernacular, 
though what individual purists may do in their eager imitation 
of ancient models may be hard to assert. In general its only 
insertions appear to be the genitive of the personal pronouns, 
and the demonstratives in agreement with the noun, both fol- 
lowing an attributive standing next to the article. This, too, is 
exactly what occurs occasionally in ancient Greek, and has 
been noticed frequently enough by our grammarians ; and, in 
fact, is scarcely an exception to our general principle ; rather 
the wonder is that, with all the comprehensiveness of the 
Greek feeling for the attributive, these pronouns should have 
ever had any other position than the attributive. 

Ancient Greek, however, exhibits a remarkable violation of 
the general law, whereby alien words of every class — verbs, 
adverbs, nouns, pronouns, adjectives, conjunctions, nay, even 
conditional, nominal, final, and other clauses — are thrust into 
the attributive position ; a fact which I have never been able 
to find formulated in any grammar or commentary, ancient or 
modern, although many editors in the treatment of individual 
cases appear to have had a consciousness of the principle 
underlying the idiom. To exhibit the law of this idiom, and 
to show its prevalence, as well as its development and prog- 
ress through the various stages of the language, is the object 
of this paper. 1 

The ancient rhetoricians gave the name vTrepfiaTov KaO' 
virepOea-iv or icar' avaarpo^v, to any wide separation of the arti- 

1 The references in this paper are to the Teubner text-editions. The page of 
the Teubner text is made the standard for the statistics. 
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cle from its noun, and the stock quotation as an example is 
Dem. 01. ii. IS • T V V T °£ StairpufjaaOcu ravO' ap.r)Beli ircoTroTe 
a\\o<; MaiceBovav /3acrtXeu? B6%av. If this were the only spec- 
imen they give, it would be doubtful if the class to be treated 
here could be placed under that head ; for any word or phrase 
which individually or comprehensively forms an attribute of 
the noun, may properly be placed in the attributive position, 
although long and unwieldy clauses are usually avoided by 
writers in the simple style. Now the entire hyperbatic clause 
in the Olynthiac passage is an adjunct of Bogav, and is con- 
sequently in its admissible position ; something like Chap- 
man's, "The golden -rod -sustaining Argus' -Guide." An 
anonymous rhetorician in Spengel, iii. p. 136, quotes not 
only this passage from the Olynthiac, but also 6 B' dp' eicffope 
<f>aiSip,o'i "EicTup (M 462), adding that the latter stands for 
6 Be <paiBip,o<;" EicTap eic0ope. Likewise Phoebammon (Sp. iii. 
p. 48) cites under this head, 6 Belva rbv Belva eTvirrrjcrev iralpov. 
The last example illustrates what I shall distinctively call 
vTrepfiarov ica9' vivepdea-tv, and also exemplifies the law which 
regulates the idiom. 

This law is simply an extension of that recognized by our 
grammars in the case of the genitive of the personal pro- 
nouns, and the demonstratives, namely, that the alien element, 
as the verb here, is admitted only when an attributive also 
stands between the article and its noun, and normally the 
adjunct must precede the alien element. To speak figuratively, 
the verb here is a stranger, prohibited from entering the house- 
hold without the personal presence and introduction of one of 
the family ; or, a metic that must have his patron. There is 
a third and familiar class of words, neither citizens, nor yet 
exactly metics ; I mean the particles, which may stand at any 
time between article and noun. These as given by Kiihner are 
fiiv, p.ev yap, p,ev o?>v, Be, B' oiiv, ye, Be ye, Be ical (rare), re, re 
yap, toi, roivvv, yap, B>j, apa, aJi, fiev c&v Br), and, rarely, the 
parenthetic olfiac. To this list some additions might be made, 
especially in the combinations, but it is substantially complete 
and well known. To the most of these particles this position 
belonged by prior right of immemorial occupation, and the 
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rest have gained it by enlisting under the same standard. 
Long before the demonstrative o had begun to weaken into 
the article, the particles had become firmly established in the 
second or third place in the clause, and we see them often in 
Homer following this demonstrative, a position which was not 
altered by the altered power of the latter as article. 

Ground being thus laid, we may begin the task of tracing 
this idiom historically. Should the dictum of Aristarchus in 
relation to the article in Homer be admitted without challenge, 
it would be illogical to examine the Iliad and Odyssey on this 
point ; but few at the present time incline to accept it without 
abatement ; and, as the germ, if not the full flower of so much 
else in the Greek language is found in these poems, so this 
idiom occurs in various stages of advancement, and occasion- 
ally in entire harmony with its completed form. The posi- 
tion of o at the beginning of a line with a proper noun at the 
end, and various words between, is very familiar. Here 6 is 
explained, and rightly, as the original demonstrative, and the 
noun as its appositive, and instances of the same may be found 
occasionally in the later poets. But an example such as l%e 
8' 06' 6 kXi/to? f]6v 'A%iXXev<;, T 320, is quite like many prose 
forms. So, too, the passage quoted by the anonymous rhet- 
orician, referred to above, is poetic only in the position of the 
verb before the attributive. Phrases beginning with ol aXXoi 
frequently approach or coincide with prose constructions ; ol 
8' aXXoi 7rpo? "OXvpirov taav 6eol, $ 518 ; ol 8' aXXoi ov a$iv 
irapeaav Oeol, A 75 ; ol 8' aXXoi (ptXorrjTi vewrepoi av8pes 
eirovTcu, y 363; t&v 8' aXXav ovrwa ol8a avdpwTraiv, f 1 76; 
rcov 8' aXXaiv firi ris 'A^auov irevdkcrQw, it 133 : likewise with 
some other adjectives, as ol 8' apa Trdpret iiriaxov vies 
'A-yai&v, H 403 ; ttjv oXor)v ftev v-iretcTrpo<pvyoi(u Xdpv/38iv, p. 
1 13, 428 ; o dpao-iis emer' 'OSvcrcrev?, k 436 : with the adverb ; 
ra>v nrpoo-Qev enTevObjxeOa icKea dv8pmv, I 524: and in the case 
of the possessive there is complete harmony; as, ti)v o-^v 
TroTi8eyp,evoi op/tr/v, fi 403 ; toi>? /iep eoii<; r/pvicaice /wi^a? 
tWou? , E 321 ; to i/M>v 86Xrp apfia, W 585 ; tg3 aw e-n\ pu^m, 
t 483 ; tj 8' ep,r) ov8e tvep vto<; evnrXTjo-Orjvai, cikoitk, X 452 ; cf. 
A 608, 8 71. Even the preposition appears between the 
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attributive and the noun, as among the later poets ; ra> o-&> eVt 
yaa£&3, t 483 ; t% avTtjs eveic' 0.776X1'^?, tt 334. These exam- 
ples do not pretend to be exhaustive, but they are sufficient 
to show that the idiom began early and began in poetry, where 
it must still be traced for some centuries to come before the 
rise of prose composition. And here I must add that my sta- 
tistics below do not pretend to be exhaustive in the wide field 
which has been included in the survey. Some cases will nat- 
urally slip by one; even a Homer might nod in such a task; but 
the cases adduced are actually noticed, so that the sum total 
in any instance may be somewhat greater, but not smaller. 
Let this stand, as Herodotus says, for the whole treatise. 

Hesiod, in the Works and the Theogony, has a few instan- 
ces with proper names, which of course need not be classed 
here, and one case with a\\o<;, if at 8' aXkai fiayjr a&pai 
eTrmveiovcn, be read in Theogony 872, where /xayfravpai is 
found in many MSS. 

Next in order of time come the writers of the Gnomic and 
Lyric Period, and in treating these I have followed Bergk in 
his Anthologia Lyrica, Teubner text-edition, since we have 
there all the most important fragments. Accordingly, I find, 
in Tyrtaeus (10, 3) one instance of the idiom ; in Archilochus, 
3 (S°» 57> 85) > Simonides Amorg., 1 ; Solon, 2 ; Sappho, 2 ; 
Erinna, 2; Anacreon, 4; Simonides Ceos, 8; Theognis, 11. 
Here, with the vast change in sentiment, manners, govern- 
ment, in metre and language, from the Epic, we find an 
approximate change in the development of the article, which, 
though still removed from the frequency and delicacy of Attic 
prose usage, is now fairly established, and the instances of our 
hyperbaton are not only clear but also about as frequent as in 
the poetry of any period except the tragic. The adjunct reg- 
ularly attaches itself to the article, except in Erinna 6, and 
Simonides Ceos 117; the intruder is generally a verb, but not 
exclusively, and in Solon 27, 3 it is the main part of a tem- 
poral clause ; the possessive is a favorite as attribute, occur- 
ring 5 times, and the preposition with its case becomes the 
adjunct in Sappho 29, and Erinna 6. Certain peculiarities 
exist which we shall revert to when Herodotus falls under 
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Next in the same Lyric field follows Pindar, where my sta- 
tistics exhibit 52 instances, 15 in the Olympic Odes, 18 in the 
Pythian, 9 in the Nemean, and 10 in the Isthmian. The at- 
tributive uniformly adheres to the article, though where more 
than one belongs to the same noun, the foreign element 
may be thrust between (O. 1, 68; P. 5, 55). In 34 cases the 
adjunct is an adjective, 4 times a possessive, once auTo?, 
' same ', so great a favorite in prose, and appearing already 
in Homer ; the remainder is made up variously of genitives, 
adverbs, prepositional phrases, and participles. The intruded 
element is mainly the verb, often with all its adjuncts, whether 
subject or predicate or both, so that the number of words 
mounts up from four and five to seven and eight or even ten, 
forming therein a striking feature of his style. A vocative 
phrase occurs thrice, as it did once in Archilochus (85). The 
preposition is a favorite ; a/u,<f>i thrice, e? thrice, iirl, iv, and 
airo each once. Even the predicate adjective occurs alone. 
The proper name in apposition with or fj, and separated 
from it by words without adjunct, as in Homer, occurs but 
rarely; I have but one actually noted down. If Isth. 1, 14, 
to /iev ap/iari TeOpi-mru) yepw; be construed according to 
Heyne, as I understand him, a difficulty is presented ; because 
he deems it an unattributive dative placed between article and 
noun without attributive. But the Scholiast regards rb as 
used adverbially without connection with yepa?, and perhaps 
rightly ; still this is not necessary, since the dative may be 
considered a proper attributive depending on some participial 
idea unexpressed, as to, yap BoXq> t£ /mt) 8t,/ccu'q> /crtf/MTa, Soph. 
O. C. 1026; and we may compare t^j/ vtto MeXrfrov ypa^rjv, 
Xen. Mem. iv. 4, 4, and Kiihner on Mem. ii. 1, 34. Another 
case has been sufficiently elucidated by the grammars, and 
has its parallels in both prose and poetry. When an attribu- 
tive participle has adjuncts of its own, the whole may stand 
as compound attributive between article and noun, or part of 
the phrase may appear within and a part without, so that even 
a word or .expression which is itself not attributive to the noun 
may be all that remains within, producing an apparent viola- 
tion of our general law for this hyperbaton; but it is only 
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apparent. The example which I have noticed of this in Pin- 
dar is 0. 13, 53: rav rrarpos avrla Mrfheiav de^evav <yd/u,ov 
aiira (cf. Erinna 5). 

In Aeschylus I find 84 instances within the space of 257 
pages of the Teubner text, or an average of one to every 3 
pages, while in Pindar the average was about one to 3!- pages. 
The Prometheus presents a wide disproportion to the other 
plays, containing 37 cases within 34 pages, or one to some- 
what less than a page. Of the others, the Supplices has 3 
cases, Persae 7, Septem 10, Agam. 14, Cho. 5, Eum. 8. The 
attributive is an adjective 51 times, possessive 12 times, geni- 
tive 7 times, avTo? 5 times. It does not adhere so uniformly 
as in Pindar to the article. I have noticed three exceptions, 
where the alien precedes the adjunct (Suppl. 51, Paley ; Agam. 
836, 1450). Two of these are Homeric, and one, Agam. 836, 
is the well known to?? r avroi avrov trrjjxacyiv, where the order 
is partly due to the metre, and partly to the fixity of the ex- 
pression avros avrov, though Aeschines (3, 233) says avro<; 
ttjv avrov hvvaarelav, and Xenophon, (Mem. i. 4. 9), rrjv aav- 
tov (tv -tjrv^v. The same position recurs Soph. Ajax 1132, 
O. C. 1356, imitated by Longinus 15, 3 (Spengel i. 264). 
Plato Ale. II. 144 C is a duplication of Soph. O. C. 930; 
iroXiv ttjv avrbs avrov. The construction with the participle 
noticed in Pindar occurs Prom. 313, rov vvv 6'^Xoi' rrapovra. 

The foreign element as usual is mainly the verb ; SSe ap- 
pears 4 times, but not yet ovros and iiceivos ; the preposition 
5 times in the Prom., once in the Eum. The number of words 
forming the inserted phrase is much more moderate than in 
Pindar ; I have not observed any case of more than five. A 
difficulty at first sight is presented by Septem 632, to avrov 
aov KaavyvtiTov, since avrov, as well as aov, has commonly the 
predicate position, and our law would be violated ; but it is 
getting to be pretty well understood that avrov when em- 
phatic or semi-reflexive may have the attributive position as 
here. An early case is Hes. Theogony 754, fiifivei rrjv avrrjs 
wpav ; and Theogony 470 is similar, roicfjas tow avrrjs. Tyr- 
taeus (10, 3) has rrjv 8" avrov rrpoXnrovra rroKiv, and Theogms, 
besides other cases like this, also r&v avrov ^rjpdaei ttoX^cov 
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(955), and t£sv avr&v avrirvxelv iireav (1334), where, as in the 
Aeschylean example, clvtov forms the adjunct which intro- 
duces the alien word. 

A more difficult passage is Prom. 289 : to re <ydp fie, 8oku>, 
gvyyeves outo>? eaavay/cd^ei, where between to and £uyyei>e9 
we have fie and Sokw, both alien, without a ghost of an attrib- 
utive. There are two ways of surmounting this obstacle. It 
may be observed that when the article is construed with an 
adjective without a noun expressed, the Greek . mind did not 
regard the ports as closed with the same strictness as with the 
noun, and occasionally admitted craft otherwise excluded. 
Or we may regard Sokco as admitted on the same principle as 
its synonym ol/iai later on in prose, while fie will fall under 
the head of an Ionicism to be treated below. 

Sophocles exhibits a marked and continuous increase in his 
employment of our idiom.- I find 238 instances within 347 
of the Teubner pages, or about 1 to i| pages; in the Ajax, 
25; Elec, 32; O. T., 43; O. C, 49; Antig., 22; Trach., 32 ; 
Philoc, 35. The prominence of the possessive pronoun 
among the attributives is a noticeable feature, occurring 97 
times, the adjective 90 times, genitive 32 times, adverb 18 
times ; civtos 4 times. I have noted but 5 divorcements of 
the article and attributive (Aj. 311, El. 287, O. T. 1171, O. C. 
1356, Tr. 117), not including cases where no adjunct occurs, 
a few of which are found, mainly with proper names in imita- 
tion of Homer, and offer no features differing from those 
already noticed among his predecessors, except 6 6" elir' 
'OSvo-aevs, Philoc. 371, which, like Eur. Elec. 781, is also 
Homeric. 

The interposed element, for the most part a verb, is here of 
greater variety ; several times we find conjunctions and con- 
junctive clauses ; prepositions, 17 times; oSto?, twice; 6'Se, 
twice ; e'/cea/o?, once. 

Akin to the interposing of non-attributive adjuncts of the 
participle, noticed in Pindar, is a similar insertion of adjuncts 
of an extruded attributive adjective; thus, O. C. 15 14, ai 
■rroXKa ftpovTal BiaTeXeis ; so Aristophanes Pax 294 ; Aeschines 
3, 241. Allied to this is top fiatcpSyp akaTav ttopcup, Aj. 888; 
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likewise the interlacing of two nouns both of which have the 
article and one, or both, attributives ; as, to to? ev<pd/jx>v 0-Top.a 
<t>povTi8o<;, 0. C. 131 ; cf. Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 29. Still more 
common, especially in prose, is the interlacement, where one 
is the participle with its article, as 6 rav Kpiaa fiovvofiov e%cov 
a/crdv, El. 180; cf. 695, Aesch. Eum. 768, Plat. Leg. 657 A, 
Protag. 353 A, Hdt. vii. 96, etc. Of course, one of these 
phrases must be dependent on the other, and it is interesting 
to see how carefully the main feature of our rule is observed, 
however intricate the interlacement. 

The well known insertion of ifiwv, O. T. 62, and of %/t£>v, 
O. T. 1458, between article and noun without adjuncts is ab- 
normal, it is true, but the article in both instances with fiev 
opposed to a following article with Be carries it back close to 
the Homeric demonstrative. But see vfiwv in 2 Cor. 1, 6 
(twice); 7, 7 (thrice); n, 8; 12, 19; 13,9, without such 
reason. 

In the 19 plays of Euripides the occurrence of this idiom 
is slightly less frequent than in Sophocles, 436 times ac- 
cording to my count, or once in about if pages. The posses- 
sive has nearly the same prominence as in Sophocles, 162 
cases, to 168 adjectives, 68 genitives, and 30 adverbs and ad- 
verbial phrases. Separation of noun from its adjunct is gen- 
erally limited at most to four or five words, as in Sophocles 
and Aeschylus, though Eur. Suppl. 741 is a marked exception 
if allowed at all. Severance of adjunct from its article is con- 
fined to two or three instances, and the occasional absence of 
attributive is to be explained as before. The interposed de- 
monstrative is rarer than in Sophocles ; I find 6'Se 3 times, ovro<; 
twice, i/ceivos not at all. In the use of avros 18 times as 
attributive he comes nearer prose. The inserted preposition 
is not so common, proportionately, as in Sophocles, there 
being only 19 cases of it in all. Of interlaced expressions I 
find about a dozen, with a tendency to insert an appositive 
proper name before its subject (a Be Aibs 'E\eva Kopa, Iph. 
Aul. 781), somewhat like 6 MalavBpos 7roTa/i6?, in prose, but 
not without attributive. If anywhere, we are strongly tempted 
to see a violation of our general law in to Bewbv r/v Oea/u,' IBeiv, 
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Bacch. 760, making Seivbv predicate ; but the commentators 
are right in holding to the attributive use. 

Aristophanes yields 10 instances from the Clouds, and 13 
from the Frogs, or about 1 in 5 pages ; and some of these, 
especially in the Frogs, are parodies of tragic lines. The pos- 
sessive appears as adjunct 4 times, while the alien is chiefly 
the verb ; 5 times it is outo?, once eveiea, and once tU after an 
adjunct. 

In several of these particulars we are nearer the prose of 
this period, to which our attention must now be directed. 
And in this field we must begin with Herodotus as the earliest 
whose writings have come down to us in any entirety. We 
know how constant was his imitation of the poets ; in fact 
Demetrius (Spengel iii. p. 287) says that it is not so much 
/Lii'/iT/crt? as fieTaOeaL*;. Hence we might expect to find this 
hyperbaton with some frequency, as is actually the case. In 
the 720 Teubner pages I have counted 109 instances, or 1 in 
6§ pages. These are exclusive of certain peculiarities to 
be treated by themselves. The possessive was rare as attrib- 
utive (.3 cases only) ; but avros occurs 22 times ; otherwise 
there was no peculiarity in the adjunct. The verb plays the 
important part as usual in the hyperbatic element ; but outo? 
enters 24 times (in 14 instances, after awto?), and oSe 3 times. 
Of prepositions, only Trepi (ii. 43, 148) and eiveica (viii. 100, 
ix. 85), are intruded, as is usual in prose. The participle 
of the genitive absolute occurs vi. 43 (jwv aXKtov xaraXe- 
\v/j,eva>v a-Tparrjywi'y, examples of which I have found else- 
where only Eur. Here. Fur. 37, Demosthenes De Cor. 18, and 
Argument to Andocides iii. The article and participle inter- 
lace with article, attributive, and noun, v. 22, and vii. 96. I 
have placed by themselves 5 instances (i. 18, 103, vi. 75, vii. 
in, 115) of the verb interposed between article and parti- 
ciple with omitted noun, though here and generally the law 
holds that the verb shall stand next to the participle, or at 
least follow one or more of the adjuncts of the latter. Notice- 
able cases of the attributive phrase, partly without and partly 
within, are vii. 124, 184, ii. 53, 87, 169, and vii. 145, which last 
is peculiar in having the article repeated after the noun, and 
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therefore leaves some ambiguity ; but a comparison of i. 207 
(ja Se fioi Tradijfiara ra iovra, Stein), ix. 71, and vii. 172, 
seems to settle the question. 

The inserted vocative, Trjs o-Tjs, TXav/ee, fiov\6[ievo<; Si/caio- 
avvrj<;, vi. 86, is very rare in prose (Dem. De Cor. 21, Plat. 
Ale. ii. 138 A, Xen. Hel. ii. 3, 43), though somewhat of a fa- 
vorite in poetry, and that as early as Archilochus, as has been 
shown. 

There remain to be treated certain violations of our general 
law, which fall under three heads, enclitic pronouns, the en- 
clitic Ti?, and the partitive genitive. Now it is a fact easily 
observed in Homer that the enclitic pronouns gravitate towards 
the head of the clause, and have pretty constantly the second 
or third position, especially following the conjunction, and 
already there we have such phrases as ra> Se ol a>[Mo Kvprco (B 
217), and this fixed position remains a characteristic of the 
Ionic dialect. In Archilochus we read r/ Se ol kojxt] (29), 97 Se 
ol adOrj (97) ; in Sappho, a Se /jl' lSpa><; (2) ; in Erinna, ra Se 
toi KaKa adfiara (6) ; in Hipponax, ol Se fiev iravres bSovres 
(62) ; in Anacreon, at Se fiev (ppeves (81) ; in Theognis, o'i fie 
j>i\oi (575, 813, 861 — without conjunction; so fioi, Hdt. vii. 
38). So Hdt. has ol 7 times between article and noun without 
attributive (sometimes as possessive, sometimes not), fiol twice, 
<7#i thrice. Once ol adheres to the article and an adjunct fol- 
lows (iii. 153) ; it occurs after the adjunct, iii. 74, ix. 64; simi- 
larly, o-<f>l at i. 159, 166, vii. 160. fie adheres to the article 
once (i. 115), and /uV once (v. 46), both with following attrib- 
utive (compare Erinna 6, Aesch. Prom. 289, Eur. Hippol. 10, 
Hel. 922, Hipponax 62, and the position of these pronouns 
in Hdt. when inserted between the preposition and its case, as 
vi. 63, 92, 50). Imitations of this Ionicism appear sporadically 
in Attic prose ; as, Plat. Phaedr. 236 D {pi Se /ioi \6yo<;), Sym- 
pos. 177 A, Lucian Nigr. 2. In Lucian's Ionic imitation, De 
Dea Syria, he quite outstrips his model. Within 22 pages 
he intrudes /mh once, ol twice, jx'w twice. Hdt. once (iii. 65) 
extends this usage to vfitv ; cf. Plat. Apol. 39 C, to Se vfuv 
ttoXv evavTiov aTroftijo-erai. 

Another Ionicism is the insertion of ti? without attributive, 
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occurring 23 times in Hdt. ; or if an adjunct is used, rh ad- 
heres to the article, as i. 124, 187, 189, iii. 63 ; cf. ii. 175. This 
seems to follow the same principle as the enclitic pronouns, 
and its prevailing position in Homer is the same as theirs. 
An example approaching the Herodotean usage is Iliad E 
424, ra>v riva icappe^ovcra ' A^aiidBcov evireirXaiv, where, how- 
ever, the attributive is seen, though extruded. Similar to the 
Attic is To>v S' aXKav p.rf rt? 'Aycu&v, Odyssey ir 133, <r 62. 
Herodotus has aKKo added to tI, ii. 179 (cf. i. 124, Thuc. iii. 5, 
Aesch. Prom. 772), but in twv tk 'AOrjvaimv avrjp, vii. 143, avrjp 
is extruded. 

That the partitive genitive is sometimes intruded without 
attributive is a common assertion of the grammars and com- 
mentators, but this position is pretty generally confined to 
phrases where an adjective or participle is used without the 
noun expressed, in which case, as we have seen, a certain li- 
cense is permitted. It is used most commonly by Herodotus 
and Thucydides, rarely elsewhere, and then the adjective is 
more frequent than the participle. In Hdt. we have it with 
the participle, i. 167, iv. 2, v. jy, vi. 57, 119, 130, vii. no, 129, 
viii. 4, 66, 68, 129; with the adjective, i. 53, 177, iii. 113, iv. 
167, vii. 156, ix. 29. In several of these, the genitive is avrov 
or avrwv, all instances of the occurrence of which, after the 
article, Stein lumps under one head, as if all were alike. But 
we must distinguish three classes, the first of which is the 
partitive already noticed (i. 167, 177, iii. 113, iv. 2, 167, vii. 
no, 129, 156, viii. 66, 68, 129). In to 8' ain&v fieyio-rov iari 
ret^o? (i. 98), placed here by Stein, avTwv simply forms a 
compound attributive with fieyia-Tov, as in to fiev wv fieyiariv 
avToov refievos (ii. 178), tov aplcrrov avdpdnrrov aoihov (i. 24), 
tov Se irdvTav r)SlaTov dKova-fMiTO'i (Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 31). The 
second class is where avrov is emphatic, as i. 165 ; the third, 
where it is semi-reflexive, as ii. 133, vi. 30, in, which is com- 
mon in Hellenistic Greek. This last is extended to cr<f>i<ov in 
04 re crtpetov 07reawe?, ix. 50; cf. tow? yap av i|rtX,oii9 rovs c<pu>v, 
Thuc. vi. 64, and tou? v6fjLow$ tou? a<f>a>v, Arrian Anab. i. 18, 2. 
In Hdt. i. 143 we have rolcri Se avroov vrjcricoryai, where air&v 
is usually regarded as a partitive ; but if so, it certainly is a 
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rare case, since it stands between article and noun without 
attributive, and it may be regarded as a simple "their." So 
01 yap Br) tS>v Aiftvaiv vo/u,dBe<;, iv. 187, is a simple variety for 
oi Aifives oi vofidBes. Lastly, oi Be av Hep<rat, Kd/3eo-/cov occurs 
at iv. 130, where av appears to have deserted to the ranks of 
the favored particles, as Eur. Phoen. 512, Tat? (MSS.) yap av 
&rjl3aK roBe yevoiro, Thuc. vi. 64, Aesch. Suppl. 1055 (?), 
Hdt. ii. 174 (?). 

The plain style of the Ionic Hippocrates exhibits our hy- 
perbaton but rarely ; in the treatise De Aere, usually regarded 
as genuine, I have but one example. 

Turning now to Attic prose I find 1 1 cases in the first bk. 
of Thuc, 97 pp., or 1 in 9 pp. Only 4 of these have the 
verb inserted ; the others have rjfiwv, avrcov (partitive), eveica, 
irepi, rjBr), rl twice. 

Xenophon: — Anab. first 4 bks., 138 pp., 9 cases, or 1 in 
15 ; verb thrice, eveica and ovtos once. Memorabilia, 141 pp., 
7 cases, or 1 in 20 pp. ; verb 4 times. 

Plato : — Apology, 33 pp., 7 cases ; verb 3 times, o5to? twice. 
Crito, 16 pp., 1 case, tU. Protagoras, 63 pp., 7 cases; verb 
4 times, outo9 and eveica once. Republic, first 3 bks., 101 pp., 
15 cases; verb 11 times, ovtos once, eKeivos once. Phaedrus, 
68 pp., 20 cases, 1 in 3-| pp.; verb 13 times. Total pages 
under review, 281, 50 cases; average, 1 in 5§ pp. These 
do not include three instances of the verb between the article 
and infinitive and following the adjuncts of the latter, Republic, 
332 A, 339 C, 405 C. 1 Noticeable: the greater frequency of 
occurrence in the poetic Phaedrus, and especially when Soc- 
rates professes to be under the poetic afflatus ; the Ionic 6 Be 
p,ot, "Kayos, Phaedrus, 236 D, Symp. 177 A (already referred 
to) ; Apol. 39 C (quoted above) ; and Phaedrus, 240 C, i) yap, 
ol/xat,, xpovov wroTj??, where olp.ai adheres to the article with 
adjunct following. But enough has already been said of all 
these peculiarities. 

1 Such intrusion between article and infinitive is rare, but in general holds to 
the rule that the intruded verb or other word shall follow one or more adjuncts 
of the infinitive, as, tow S6fiot<rit> $v SioiToo-floi yXvui, Soph. O. C. 769. Dem. 
OI. ii. 3 is an exception. 
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Turning back to the Orators, I find no instances in the 
Helen of Gorgias, and but 2 in the Palamedes. The total 
number of pages is 17. No verb. 

Alcidimas, in his highly rhetorical Sophistes, has 4 cases 
in 11 pp., all verbs. 

Antiphon : — 87 pp., 8 cases, or 1 in 1 1 pp. ; verb 5 times, 
outo? once according to the MSS. 

Andocides: — 63 pp., 4 cases, or 1 in 16 pp. (rejecting the 
speech against Alcibiades) ; verb 3 times. 

Lysias: — the first 11 genuine orations, 89 pp., 5 cases, or 
I in 18 pp.; verb 3 times. 

Isocrates : — Panegyric, 45 pp., 5 cases ; Demonicus, 12 pp., 
1 case; Euagoras, 19pp., none; total, j6 pp., 6 cases, or 1 in 
12 J pp.; all verbs. 

Isaeus: — first 3 orations, 48 pp., 4 cases, or 1 in 12 pp.; 
verb once, ovro? once, ti? once, e/cao-To? once. 

Demosthenes: — three Olynthiacs, first Philippic, 37 pp., 
16 times; verb 11 times, ovtos 4 times; De Corona, 80 pp. 
(omitting decrees), 34 cases; verb 21 times, outo? 3 times, 
e'«etvo5 twice, eveica 3 times. Total number of pages 117, 
49 cases, or about 1 in 2i pp. 

Aeschines: — Adv. Ctes., 78 pp., 30 cases, or 1 in 2-f pp. ; 
verb 20 times (besides twice between article and participle), 
ovros 4 times, e'/eeti'o? twice. 

Lycurgus : — Leocrates, 41 pp., 6 cases, or 1 in 7 pp. ; verb 
5 times. 

Aristotle : — Rhet., first 20 pp., 5 cases, 1 in 4 pp. ; verb 
4 times. 

Polybius : — first 30 pp., 15 cases, 1 in 2 pp. ; all verbs. 

Apollodorus : — 30 pp., 9 cases, 1 in 3 J pp. ; all verbs. 

Dion. Hal. : — De Comp., 20 pp., 14 cases, 1 in if pp. ; 
13 verbs. 

Longinus: — 46 pp., 39 cases, 1 in 1$ pp.; 31 verbs, ovto>; 
twice, e/eeti'o? 3 times. 

Plutarch : — Lycurgus, 39 pp., 19 cases, 1 in 2 pp. ; 16 verbs, 
ovro<; once. 

Lucian : — first 190 pp., 45 cases, 1 in 4$ pp. ; verb 8 times, 
ovtos 19 times, e'/cetvo? 10 times; omitting demonstratives we 
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have 1 to 12 pp. In his best pieces included here, the Dream, 
Timon, Dial. Deorum, Marin., Mort., we may observe a return 
to the simplicity of Thuc. and Xen. ; for in these 5 pieces the 
verb occurs but once. 

Arrian : — Anab., first bk., 2 cases, neither of them the verb. 
One is rh in the Attic position, while at ii. 26, 4, and vii. 24, 2 
it adheres to the article, with attributive and noun following, 
the rare position in Herodotus. 

New Testament : — Epist. to Hebrews, tk once, verb twice, 
all after auro?. 1 Corinthians, none. Gospel Matthew, only 
17 Segid aov x^p, 5> 3° ! 5. 39- J ohn > none - 

It is needless to trace this idiom further. We have seen it 
originate in poetry and receive there its fullest development, 
attaining its greatest height in the tragedians; Aristophanes, 
as in so much else, tends towards prose. Herodotus, domi- 
nated by the poets, almost meets Aristophanes ; but the other 
early prose writers, both historians and orators, employ this 
hyperbaton charily, as becomes their simpler style. Demos- 
thenes, in his earlier speeches, while still under the influence of 
the frugal Isaeus, imitates his master's frugality ; but in the full 
flow of his perfected rhetoric, in the Olynthiacs, Philippics, and 
De Corona, he surpasses even Pindar and Aeschylus in the rich- 
ness of his usage, and in this he is rivaled by his opponent 
Aeschines, and even exceeded by Dionysius, by Longinus, by 
Plutarch, nay, by Polybius himself. Hence we can see that 
for this later period it had become a favorite artifice of lan- 
guage for all who made any pretence to rhetorical diction. 
That it was taught in the schools as a regular figure is plainly 
apparent from the references to it in the rhetoricians, although 
they treat it without distinction from the idiom of any wide 
separation of the article from its noun, and apparently they 
never laid down the law in the case of the alien with the article, 
perhaps because they did not separate it, or because they 
obeyed the law idiomatically but unwittingly, as is the case so 
often with us in our mother tongue. Hermogenes regards it 
as a beauty, and indeed it does possess a very comely shape- 
liness, especially when the verb is so neatly enclosed within 
its own object or subject, or in general when the enclosed 
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word bears some governing or governed relation to the en- 
compassing phrase, as it does chiefly. Moreover, juxtaposi- 
tion of similar or contrasted words is often thus produced, so 
that it becomes the medium of various rhetorical artifices; 
and lastly, it frequently exists through obedience to that 
subtle law of rhythm to which the Greek ear was so deli- 
cately attuned. 

When, however, we leave the province of rhetorical writing 
and come close to the plain and natural language of the peo- 
ple, as in the Gospels and the Septuagint, we find that the 
idiom has scarcely an existence, and the case is little changed 
in Modern Greek. Upon examining a translation of Hdt. into 
Romaic by Rhadinos, published in 1836, 1 find that all the in- 
stances of this hyperbaton in the original, throughout the last 
five books, have been altered, and the simple order restored, 
except vii. 199, ix. 14, 33, where outo? remains interposed after 
an attributive. 

The only downright exception to our general law for the 
admission of the alien element, that has fallen under my notice, 
is pvr) twv, TrapauvS), reXer&v fir) £evov fioi ropevcrr/t;, Anacreontic 
iv. This has been altered by some editors to twv Trap' o'tvcp 
reXer&v, while Rose changes the order to twv rekeT&f irapcuvS) ; 
Bergk makes no change, but remarks that the whole ode is 
" semi-barbarous," a judgment in which most of the editors 
agree. In fact, it appears to have been composed by some 
late poetaster, ignorant not only of metre, but of that genuine 
Greek idiom which was as firmly imbedded in the language 
as the rocks in the everlasting hills. 



